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shows ability, scholarship, a strong- if sometimes
ungraceful style, and effective use of abundant
materials. The family manuscripts that were
made available to Randall were subsequently
scattered, as he predicted; to no later biographer
have they been accessible as a whole. His book
is unjudicial, always partisan, often unfair
(especially in the estimates of Hamilton and
Josiah Quincy), yet it remains the most de-
tailed and useful life of Jefferson,
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H. P. Smith, Hist, of Cortland County (1885); con-
temporary reviews of The Life of Thomas Jefferson,
reprinted in Littett's Living Age, Aug. 1861 ; Moore's
Rural New-Yorker, Aug. 26, 1876; N. Y. Times,
N. K. Tribune, Aug. 17, 1876; Randall MSS. in N. Y.
State Lib., Albany.]                                       J. j. W.

RANDALL, JAMES RYDER (Jan. i, 1839-
Jan. 14, 1908), poet and journalist, author of
"Maryland, My Maryland," was born in Balti-
more, the son of John K. Randall, a merchant,
and Ruth M. (Hooper) Randall. Through his
father he was descended from Randalls of Eng-
lish and Irish stock who came to Maryland in
the seventeenth century and later gave their
name to Randallstown, Md. On his mother's
side he was a descendant of the Acadian exiles
who found a home in Baltimore in 1755, for he
was a great-great-grandson of Rene Leblanc,
the notary in Longfellow's poem Evangeline.
Taught in Baltimore by Joseph H. Clarke, who
had been Poe's schoolmaster in Richmond, he
was prepared for Georgetown College, which he
entered when he was ten years of age. There he
was recognized as having exceptional ability in
English courses and was the author of lyrics
dealing with college affairs. While in his final
year at Georgetown he was so severely ill of
pneumonia that he left without graduating and
sailed to Brazil and thence to the West Indies
to regain his health. Returning to Baltimore he
was for a short time in the employ of Lucas
Brothers, printers and type-founders, and then
went to Florida. From there he moved in 1859
to New Orleans, where he was a clerk in the
office of a shipbroker, using his leisure time for
writing. The next year he was invited to be-
come tutor in English and Latin in Poydras Col-
lege, a Creole school in Pointe Coupee Parish,
and accepted the appointment. Here in April
1861 he read the news of the attack on the 6th
Massachusetts as it marched through Baltimore
and the wounding of one of his classmates when
the troops fired on the crowd. Deeply stirred,
he was unable to sleep, and rose at midnight to
jot down the lines beginning

The despot's heel is on thy shore.
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Next morning he read them to his pupils ant
was urged to send the poem to the New Or
leans Delta. It appeared in the Sunday edition
Apr. 26, and was immediately reprinted all ovei
the South. The Misses Jennie and Hetty Carj
of Baltimore adapted the words to the music
of an old German song and sang it with suet
effect that it became the battle song of the
South.

Randall sought to enlist in the Confederate
army, but he was prevented by his health frorr
giving active service in the field. After the Wai
he became associate editor of the Constitution-
alist in Augusta, Ga., and continued in some form
of newspaper work for the rest of his life. For
a number of years he lived in Washington, serv-
ing as secretary to Representative W, H, Flem-
ing and later to Senator Joseph E. Brown, both
of Georgia, and acting at the same time as
Washington correspondent for the Augusta
Chronicle. He also wrote for various periodicals,
including the Catholic Mirror in Baltimore and
the New Orleans Morning Star. He was mar-
ried in 1866 to Katharine Hammond, daughter
of Marcus C. M. Hammond, of South Carolina.
They had eight children. Recognition of the
poet as the author of the best known of state
songs was accorded to Randall in 1907, when he
was made an official guest of the state of Mary-
land at the Jamestown Exposition and received
the same year a similar invitation from the City
of Baltimore for its Homecoming Week. His
collected poems were not published during his
lifetime but arrangements for a volume of verse
were just being completed when he died. Death
came to him in August from congestion of the
lungs following an attack of grippe. He was
survived by his wife, a son, and three daugh-
ters.

[M. P. Andrews, The Poems of James Ryder Ran?-
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ers of Md. (1898) ; the Sun (Baltimore), Jan. 15, 1908 ;
Lib. of Southern Lit., vol. X (1909) ; Who's Who in
America, 1906-07.]                                         J C F

RANDALL, ROBERT RICHARD (c. 1750-
June 1801), privateer, merchant, philanthropist,
son of Thomas and Gertrude (Crooke) Randall,
is supposed to have been born in New Jersey
about 1750. He followed his father, a prosper-
ous privateer, on the sea and became a ship-
master at an early age. On Apr. 8, 1771, he be-
came a member of the Marine Society in New
York which his father had helped to found for
the relief of indigent and distressed seamen and
seamen's widows and orphans. During the Rev-
olution Randall volunteered his services to the
Provincial Congress of New York. His offer
was not accepted, possibly because of his greater
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